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ISIS 
OR 
THE FUTURE OF OXFORD 


‘* Sir ”’, said Dr Johnson some hundred 
and fifty years ago, ‘‘ young men have 
more virtue than old men; they have 
more generous sentiments in all respects.” 
Such a tribute, from one who, in his 
time, insulted or derided fully one half of 
the greatest figures of the Augustan 
Age of English literature, cannot fail to 
be encouraging to this book which is 
about young men, and to its author who 
happens to be one. 

But the posthumous encouragement of 
the illustrious dead, particularly when 
offset by the later opinion of Carlyle 
that “the true University of these days 
is a row of books ”’, would be insufficient 
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excuse for the writing of this essay, 
were it not for the many signs that the 
present generation, though largely, per- 
force, members of the university of Car- 
lyle’s foundation, yet still concur in Dr 
Johnson’s dictum. 

To be sure, save for the four-year 
interval of the war, the public of the 
twentieth century does not manifest such 
a healthy and uncritical veneration for 
its youngers as Dr Johnson has not 
hesitated to put on record; yet, though 
it may be convinced more of the decadence 
than of the virtue of young men, the 
significant fact remains, that it is in- 
tensely interested in their thoughts and 
doings. 

It is this interest that has aroused the 
vogue for novels of adolescence; long 
self-analytical screeds, in which young men 
expose in all their details the novelty of 
the reasons for which they commit the 
same follies as their fathers and their 
grandfathers committed before them. It 
is this interest, much more significantly 
manifested, that has filled the gossip 
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columns, the sports columns, and the 
front pages of the newspapers with 
stories, frequently apocryphal, of the 
doings of undergraduates of Oxford and of 
Cambridge. Finally it is this interest that 
permits me to harbour hopes for the 
reception of this book, because it is a 
book by a young man and about young 
men. 

It is a book about Oxford ; not the half- 
dozen Oxfords of Fleet Street, but the 
Oxford of The High, The Turl, The 
Bodleian, The Mitre, the Proctors’ Offices 
and College rooms. 


To view in the mind’s eye the Oxford 
of the future requires a large initial 
expenditure of time on clearing the path 
of vision. At the best, all that we can hope 
to see is a passing glimpse of it through 
the tangled forest that is Oxford of the 
present; and there the undergrowth is 
so thick that those in it often cannot see 
the wood for the trees; while those out- 
side it are in even worse plight. They 
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cannot even see the trees for the highly 
coloured hoardings that the Press has 
erected before their eyes. 

The first portion of this essay must 
therefore be devoted first to pulling 
down the hoardings of publicity, and then 
to cleaning out the undergrowth of irre- 
levant detail, so that only the essential 
trees are left. Then, and only then, may 
we chance to see our vision of the Oxford 
of the future. 

Fleet Street in itself is not to blame for 
the misconceptions of the universities 
that it fosters. They are produced 
according to the inexorable law of supply 
and demand. A conscientious journalist 
must know his subject ; and his subject 
is not the Oxford University but the 
Oxford ‘market’. It is the public that 
loves to read about the University, and 
lives at Clapham, Bury St Edmund’s or 
the Hartlepools. 

This public, just as it is interested in 
typists only when they attempt to swim 
the channel, in marriages only when they 
culminate in divorce, and Shakespeare 
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only when he is read by boxers, is 
interested in undergraduates only when 
they are occupied in some pursuit alien 
to the habits of the outside world. The 
Oxford of Fleet Street is therefore an 
abode of meretricious and expensive 
gaiety, not unmixed with innocent pro- 
fligacy. Above all it is never dull like 
Clapham, Bury St Edmund’s, or the 
Hartlepools. While the sons of a hundred 
nonentities may enter the University 
for each son of a distinguished man, it 
is only the latter who are mentioned in 
the records of Fleet Street. While a 
hundred mediocre enthusiasts may row, 
play rugger, soccer, or cricket, with un- 
distinguished zeal, for every man who is 
tried for his blue, it is only the latter who 
are noticed in the newspapers. While a 
hundred sober celebrants may crowd the 
theatres after the boat-race, unscathed, 
for every one who ends his evening at 
Vine Street, it is only the latter who finds 
his way into print next morning. 

The Oxford of Fleet Street is thus the 
Oxford of the Lime-Light ; the Oxford 
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of cocktails, champagne and _ caviare; 
the Oxford of Blues and those who have 
just failed to get their blues ; the Oxford 
of high spirits, “Students rags’, hood- 
winked proctors, drunkenness, debauchery, 
suicide and sudden death. The store- 
house of culture is lost in the storehouse 
of abnormalities. 

As to the possibility that the University 
has a function apart from this—that it 
exists in order to teach young men to 
think: such a suggestion does not find 
its way into print. Democracy has in- 
verted the aphorism of Descartes: “‘ Sum 
ergo cogito ”, and the University has thus 
no need to reinforce in its sons a natural 
function of mankind. It might just as well 
teach them to breathe or to sleep. Instead 
it apparently allows them, at their own 
expense, to bring a breath of orgiastic 
entertainment to a jaded public, which 
sits back in its chair murmuring con- 
tentedly: “‘ Boys will be boys”, as it 
reads of them behaving as adolescent 
morons. 

Now the all-pervading Oxford of Fleet 
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Street, though it may possess a value as 
an entertainment, as a source of class- 
war propaganda, or as a study of the 
psychology of the newspaper public, is 
not the true Oxford of the present, nor 
does it seem to bear that stamp of im- 
mortality that might render it the 
Oxford of the future. To dismiss it has 
helped us more to destroy an illusion 
than to find reality. And the illusory 
Oxford is comparatively coherent, while 
the true Oxford looks different from 
each portion of its territory. A book on 
Oxford starts with a problem as baffling 
as that of Pilate. It must first solve the 
great riddle of the University “‘ What is 
Oxford ? ” 

To each member of the University there 
must be a perfectly definite impression of 
it, but it is an impression that is un- 
formulated, and if it were formulated 
might well be incomprehensible to his 
fellows. There would be some points of 
resemblance between these rival im- 
pressions but there would be no common 
denominator of the whole. For there are 
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at least four distinct classes of under- 
graduates ; the athletes, the aesthetes, the 
students, and the full-blooded intel- 
lectuals : and in the extreme cases their 
several orbits in the University scarcely 
impinge on one another. 

The athlete is as ignorant of the habits 
of the aesthetes as he is of the aborigines. 
He is aware that both of them occur in 
Oxford, chiefly at Balliol; but his know- 
ledge of them goes no further. What he 
is interested in is sport, and what he is 
ambitious for is a Blue. Normally his 
conversation is restricted to his interests 
and his friendships to those who share 
them. Except for three frenzied weeks 
in June the examination schools exert 
no influence upon him, and his intellectual 
efforts, which are confined to those three 
weeks, are restricted to the bare minimum 
of the syllabus that is required for a pass 
degree. He then goes down and builds an 
Empire or breaks a business, by his equally 
well-meant endeavours in that state of 
life to which he may be called. 

The aesthete in his turn is equally, 
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though more self-consciously, unaware of 
the existence of the athlete. Being a 
social man, his interests are restricted 
largely to those parties and poses in which 
he figures, which may involve a worship 
of Gauguin or Gogol, Tchekov_ or 
Tchaikowski. He will talk extravagantly 
about all of these, but most of all he 
will gossip about his friends. In a self- 
deprecating way he frequently works 
hard for finals, in which his wide though 
desultory reading gives him considerable 
indirect assistance in the older schools. 
At the end of three years he departs and 
Mr St John Ervine writes an article to 
the Observer about the Oxford Manner. 
The athlete and the aesthete may at 
least be said to leave some small mark 
upon the social life of the University ; 
but even this cannot be said for the 
student. He reads his text-books, writes 
his essays, attends his lectures, talks 
about it, takes his examinations and is 
gone. To his credit, it must be confessed 
that though frequently he fails to get that 
First which is his ambition, he seldom 
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falls below a Second, and at the end 
achieves a moderate pensionable success 
in life—the backbone of England even if 
not the brains. Oxford, as a whole, is 
as ignorant of his departure as it was of 
his presence. 

But if Oxford ignores the student, the 
intellectual (if we are to believe Alma 
Mater) * ignores Oxford. He is too 
occupied in passing judgment upon the 
Universe to notice the University at his 
feet. Apparently he devotes himself to 
weighing life in the balance and finding 
it wanting (not the balance of course, but 
life) ; or else he spends his energies in 
furthering a vague and undefined ‘ con- 
spiracy ’ to place an international, pacific, 
infinitely boring God, in a neat economic 
heaven with H. G. Wells as his prophet 
and Sir Rennell Rodd as his scourge upon 
Earth. These intellectuals are the sole 
inhabitants of the Oxford of 4lma Mater. 

There was a doggerel fable of our child- 
hood days that dealt with the examination 

1 Alma Mater : Julian Hall (To-day and To- 
morrow Series, 1928). 
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of an elephant by three blind men. One 
of them, “ happening to fall against its 
broad and sturdy back, at once began 
to baw! : ‘ God bless me, but the elephant 
is very like a wall!’” The other two 
chancing to come in contact with its 
legs and tail respectively, advanced their 
considered opinions that the elephant 
was like a tree and like a rope. The 
moral of the fable was expressed suc- 
cinctly in the final stanza. Its application 
tothe present topic requires no elaboration 

Oxford is not the Oxford of the athlete, 
the aesthete, or the student. Nor is it 
in the Jeast more like the Oxford of 
Alma Mater. It is the mean of these four 
extremes, with the extravagances toned 
down. 

The normal undergraduate 1s not wholly 
athlete, wholly aesthete, wholly student, 
or wholly intellectual. He is a mixture 
of them all; very similar, in fact, to young 
Mr Smith of Surbiton, if Mr Smith of 
Surbiton had by any chance the leisure 
also to be learning to think. 

It is only because this volume is 
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intended to deal with the University as 
a centre of culture that we are occupied 
chiefly with the intellectual side of under- 
graduate life; but it must never be for- 
gotten that even though there is a large 
class of men that may be considered as 
“thinking men’, yet there is an even 
larger class that cannot confidently be 
said to think at all. For the moment we 
may dismiss them from our discussion ; 
yet they, the intellectually poor, we shall 
have always with us, and they will return 
again to this volume to play a very 
essential part. They will be the suspenders 
by which the University may escape out 
of the whale of commercialism: and in 
the words of Mr Kipling, “ You must 
never forget the suspenders ”’. 


For the moment we must desert the 
undergraduates of Oxford for the young 
philosophers of Alma Mater. This is a 
digression that need not prove fruitless, 
for the consequent destruction of the 
young philosopher should lead to the dis- 
covery of the real undergraduate. 
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The inhabitants of Alma Mater are 
divided into two diametrically opposed 
groups: ‘The Conspirators’ and ‘ The 
Sceptics ’. The former we shall deal with 
first ; for, though negligible in numbers, 
Mr Hall regards them as the chief in- 
fluence of the University of the future 
-—that barrentechnical-school-cum-labora- 
tory that is to occupy the place of Oxford. 

They are apparently what is loosely 
styled ‘scientists’, prophets im statu 
pupillari, working for a nebulous Utopia 
of world-wide boundary that will have 
learnt from the mistakes of this age, 
not that human nature is still human 
nature, but that perfection is an upper 
form in the school of education. They 
are in fact the “Open Conspirators’ of 
H. G. Wells. 

The word ‘ conspirators ” is convenient ; 
undoubtedly they exist, in the persons of 
the serious little men, the enthusiasts of 
the University. But it is no compre- 
hensive conspiracy for which they are 
working. They may be fanatics of 
politics, sociology, literature, religion or 
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art; but the conservative conspirator 
would not be seen talking to the socialist 
conspirator; the literary conspirator 
would be unable to recognize his socio- 
logical brother ; while the religious con- 
spirator would look upon the artist as 
an advocatus diabolt or a potential convert, 
according to his own particular religious 
conspiracy. 

Even in the camps of each conspiracy 
there is no coherent policy because there 
is no coherent aim. The socialist may be 
a Distributist, a State Socialist, a Guild 
Socialist, Syndicalist, Communist or merely 
a future Cabinet Minister ; and the dis- 
cussions of that Cabal the Labour Club 
are frequently more acrimonious than 
their debates with the Conservative 
Association, whose members are equally 
disunited in aim. 

Sociological conspirators may be any- 
thing, and frequently on examination 
are found to be nothing. Birth Control 
or Anti-birth Control, Adam Smith or 
Malthus, Co-operation or Small Holdings, 
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Free Love or less divorce, any of these 
and a thousand more may occupy their 
enthusiasms, until a meeting of each of 
the serious sociological clubs, has become, 
like the college chapels, a place where 
literally two or three are gathered 
together. 

The literary conspirator is the most 
vocal of therm all. Sporadic and insolvent 
journals testify to the diversity of his 
aims, which will run the gamut of care- 
fully acquired theories on “ punctuation 
in poetry, symbolism in silk-hats, realism 
in rhetoric, vorticism in verse, etc., 
etc’. (To quote The Isis of June, 1929.) 
It is impossible to descry even a coherent 
literary Utopia among these #-literary 
flaneurs 

Among the religious organizations, there 
is certainly more evidence of a conscious 
aim towards an Ideal, but the ideal is in 
the next world, not in the next century, 
and the paths that lead to it are various 
though — strait. It may be with 
incense and genuflection; it may be 
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with a simple faith that looks upon 
evangelization as it might look upon 
a day’s shooting, reckoning up the 
bag of converts in ‘braces’; or it 
may be with a_hail-fellow-well-met-un- 
sectarian-prayer-meeting type of religion 
that the ultimate end is to be approached ; 
but the conspiracy for the betterment 
of this world is only incidental to the 
entry into the next. 

Of Mr Hall’s conspirators, the Scientist 
is said to be the guiding influence of 
them all. If by scientist 1s meant one 
who studies in the science schools and 
laboratories of Oxford, then it must be 
confessed that the Scientist is the one 
type of man fron: whom the conspirators 
are mot drawn. The carefully graded 
curriculum, in lecture rooms and in the 
laboratory, keeps his mind healthily 
occupied during the day, to the exclusion 
of such topics as are not of immediate 
assistance to him in the examination 
schools. In him, almost alone, there is 
no sign of any strivings to make the 
world a spiritually different, if not a 
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better, place. The scientist has mo 
conspiracy at all. 

And if the conspirators have no 
comprehensive conspiracy, the sceptics 
are under an even worse handicap. They 
are practically non-existent. 

“The sceptic sees our lives as shaped 
by circumstances; all of them appear 
fortuitous; thus he cannot regard them 
as significant, or attempt to gain control 
of them. ... The sceptic thinks of no 
subject as innately serious; he sees no 
hierarchy of values in human activity ; 
no subject, no institution, no principle 
has an intrinsic claim on his respect ; 
no action has in its own right any im- 
portance or significance ; everything for 
him is on one plane of seriousness,” 3 

There is more, much more, of what the 
sceptic thinks, but it may be summed 
up in four words. It is an ‘ uncertainty 
of the age’. 

Now undoubtedly there are some young 
men who fit into this classification. In 


1 Alma Mater, p. 43. 
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my time at Oxford I knew four—no 
more, and one of them was a fellow of 
All Souls. But the average man who is 
classed in Alma Mater as a sceptic is, in 
reality, nothing of the sort. He is 
uncertain not of the Age but of his age. 
No one is more conscious of immaturity 
than the normal intelligent under- 
graduate. He sees the enthusiast given 
up to beliefs and endeavours which to 
the youthful observer are infinitely ridi- 
culous. He has laughed at the passion 
with which others can support a cause 
that is clearly absurd, and he is well 
aware that any enthusiasm, that he 
himself may support, is likely to prove 
equally ridiculous to his fellows. That 
does not preclude him from having 
beliefs and enthusiasms. They are 
there all the time, but they are masked 
through fear of ridicule. They arrive 
at the surface only after midnight, at 
one of those conversations which together 
with visits to the cinema, form so large 
a feature of University life, when he is 
sufficiently carried away to have forgotten 
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his fear of being found out in his funda- 
mental beliefs. Even then, they come 
out hesitatingly. He is not confident 
of their righteousness, for he remembers 
his own fallibility, and that last week he 
thought differently, and that next week 
he may think differently again. For the 
rest, if he mentions them at all, he mentions 
them laugh‘ngly, for then his hearers are 
laughing with him and not at him, and he 
is a wit and not a clown. 

This cynicism, with which he disguises 
his enthusiasms in a cloak of levity, is a 
racial characteristic. A student of the 
Latin races is no less ephemeral in his 
beliefs, but as each one seizes him, he 
seizes 1t, and broadcasts it to the world. 
That is why the universities in Spain have 
occasionally to be closed by the dictator, 
and why the student quarters of the con- 
tincntal towns are breeding grounds of 
revolution in politics, in art, and in love. 

The Latin changes his inental clothing 
time and again, but he dons his new garb 
with a swagger and parades it before 
the world. The English student, though 
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he changes no less frequently or funda- 
mentally than his continental brother, 
has been brought up to believe that 
dressing is a function to be performed in 
private, and though his underclothing 
of ideas is changing, he still wears over it 
his cloak of cynicism; for he realizes 
that his changes take place too frequently 
for it to be worth while to remove the cloak 
from each garment. Sometimes of course, 
carried away by enthusiasm, and the 
thought that his present belief is eternal, 
he flings aside the cloak and comes out 
into the light of day, swaggering as a 
Latin in his garb of the conspirators, whose 
ranks are thereby temporarily swelled by 
his advent. More frequently he carries 
on his changes unseen until he has found 
the mental garment that fits him best. 
Then the habit of the cloak persists. 
Because the majority of his fellows are 
still trying their various changes of rai- 
ment, and are not yet certain of the fit, 
the cloak is the prevailing fashion, and 
he would as soon discard it as walk down 
Piccadilly in the garb of nature. 
[ 26 ] 
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But this is far from scepticism. It is 
a spirit of enquiry and experiment hidden 
by racial reticence; and the whole of 
the intellectual life of Oxford points to 
this conclusion. 


This didactic statement of the position 
is of little value, save as the opinion of 
one man. I must, in order, if not to 
convince, at least to attempt to convince, 
adduce my evidence by a survey of the 
intellectual life of the University. This 
will not include the lecture room, for 
however valuable a lecture may be from 
the intellectual point of view, it is 
evidence of the intellectual activity of 
the Dons alone, and they for the moment 
do not come into a survey of the state of 
mind of the younger generation. To the 
undergraduate a lecture is, at best, 
potted knowledge for the examination 
schools; at worst, it is just a waste of time. 

Instead we must look at the Union, 
the University Newspapers,the Intellectual 
Clubs, and the social life, for there the 
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undergraduate occupies his not inadequate 
leisure, and there of all places we are 
most likely to find him in his natural 
State. 

The Union might indeed be thought 
to be the home of cynicism, as surely as 
it is the breeding place of Cabinet min- 
isters. It is the soil from which springs 
the epigram, that ‘ concise statement with 
no meaning ’, as a Union speaker himself 
put it. Yet, though a man may change 
his allegiance to his party several times, 
and a socialist motion may be _ passed 
one week and a die-hard motion the 
next; the successful man at the Union 
has invariably been the consistent man— 
the man with an ideal. His fellows may 
laugh at him, and he, in the coffee room, 
half-heartedly laugh at himself, but when 
it comes to an election of a president they 
vote for him. Ofthe three undergraduate 
sceptics whom I knew, two spoke fre- 
quently at the Union, and both failed 
signally to become President, though they 
were in each case the most suitable men 


for the post. 
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There is one other point ; in the whole 
of my four years there was only one 
scientist who spoke at the Union, and 
that was myself. 

Take again the Undergraduate Press, 
a point on which Mr Hall lays great stress 
in his examination of this scepticism 
that is such a peculiar feature of the age. 
I have lookcd through a file of The Isis 
dating back to 1899, and there is practically 
no change in contents or in style during 
the whole of those thirty years. The 
short stories always end in suicide dealt 
with in the most serious spirit. The 
leaders all contain criticisms of the 
University or the Universe couched in 
that flippant tone that has been the 
standard of University journalism ever 
since it was founded. And the signi- 
ficance of this tone is not that it 1s 
flippant criticism but that it is criticism. 
That in itself connotes a feeling of dis- 
content with the present, and a desire to 
improve it in the future. It is, in short, 
typical of a refusal to take things for 
granted, and of a widespread spirit of 
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enquiry that has existed unchanged, at 
least as far back as my files of The Isis 
extend. 

There is one further point, except for 
a medical student, who subsequently 
became a journalist, there was only one 
scientist who wrote for the University 
Papers, and that was the same exception 
as in the Union. 

Leaving the Union and the Press for 
the intellectual clubs, the English Club, 
the Poetry Society, the Thomas More 
Society, and all the host of College debat- 
ing, literary, and philosophical clubs, 
the tale still remains the same. There is 
discussion ; there is flippancy ; there is a 
presentation of a thousand points of 
view, and one man will often take up a 
point of view purely for the sake of 
argument; but in the end, towards 
eleven o’clock, though the meaning of 
‘Beauty ’, ‘ Justice ’, ‘ Virtue ’, ‘ Poetry ’ 
‘Life’ and ‘Love’ may be called in 
question, there has never lacked at any 
of these gatherings, a dozen young men 
willing to venture a definition that 
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Solomon himself would have never dared 
to state. The definition may readily be 
destroyed, but both its genesis and its 
death are but symptoms of the spirit 
of enquiry that may be found at the 
root of all those manifestations of, what 
Mr Hall is pleased to call, the Scepticism 
of the modern generation. 

There is one further point. In the 
whole of my four years, no scientist, with 
one exception and that the same as before, 
has ever to my knowledge manifested 
himself at these meetings, either by 
participation or even by physical presence. 

Yet perhaps the most intimate and most 
valuable source of information as to 
what undergraduates are thinking (if 
indeed in spite of the journalists they 
employ that obsolescent process at all), 
is in the social gatherings that centring 
round a cask of beer or cocktail-shaker 
last far into the night with small talk and 
just talk. You will hear much gossip 
there, for your intellectual Oxford is as 
close a corporation as the élite of any 
suburb. You will hear cynicism there 
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too; but it is the cynicism of the 
University Newspapers, the cynicism of 
discontent rather than of despair. Most 
of all you will hear conversation (often 
sparkling) on a variety of topics as wide 
as the world; prose, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, philosophy, economics, edu- 
cation, love and life itself, dealt with, 
perhaps flippantly, perhaps __ seriously, 
perhaps superficially, perhaps deeply, but 
dealt with in a spirit of interest and of 
genuine criticism, and dealt with auto- 
matically because it happens to be what 
the speakers think about. There is more 
spirit of enquiry in one intellectual cock- 
tail party than there is in half a hundred 
lectures on ‘The Constitution of the 
Amines’, or “ The Properties of Matter ’. 

There is one further point, in the whole 
of my four years, with only the one same 
exception there was no scientist who 
appeared at an intellectual party, or 
assembled to discuss art, literature, life 
or even love. The close corporation of 
intellectual Oxford does not include the 
scientist, and he himself is generally as 
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blissfully unaware of its existence as 
he is of his own exclusion. 


There are two conclusions that have 
arisen from this survey. The first is that 
what Mr Hall describes as scepticism may 
be more truly called open-mindedness, 
and that is ilie prevailing influence in the 
Oxford of to-dav, as it was in the Oxford 
of yesterday. The second is that there 
are three main exceptions to this in- 
fluence: the Conspirators, the true 
Sceptics and the Scientists. The two 
former classes are in a very great minor- 
ity, and their influence on the University 
and the world is evanescent. 

The conspirator in the University is 
laughed at, and often with good reason. 
In after-life he becomes a decent citizen 
with some little crank such as writing 
letters to The Times, serving on com- 
mittees, or addressing meetings in Hyde 
Park. In the exception he may become a 
great leader of men; but generally the 
leader of men is selected from the ranks 
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of those who have kept an open mind 
during their university days and closed it 
after they have reached the outside world. 

The rare sceptic in the university is 
generally hated and respected, for he is 
drawn from among the cleverest men of 
his time. But the outside world, though 
it may not destroy his scepticism, at 
least revives his interest in life. There is 
his living to earn, and he sets about it 
with increasing enthusiasm. Being in- 
telligent and unfettered by ideals, he 
prospers, and settles in his groove with a 
proprietory interest in the status quo. 
He becomes in fact nothing more formid- 
able than a conservative. 

The Scientist is left to be dealt with. 
So far he has baffled classification. He 
cannot be ranked among the conspirators, 
unless as a member of a great conspiracy 
for defeating the examiners each June. 
He cannot be ranked among the sceptics 
who have weighed life in the balance 
and found it wanting, for the balance 
is to him a strictly practical apparatus for 
weighing chemicals in preparation for 
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‘The Honours School of Natural Science’, 
and he has no time nor inclination to put 
it to its metaphorical use. He cannot 
be ranked among the open-minded, for 
his first three years are devoted to 
acquiring technical knowledge amassed 
by others, and his last year to elucidating 
some minutia of technical detail, such as 
in my own case ‘“ The Photochemical 
Addition of Iodine to Beta-pheny! Pro- 
piolic Acid in Chloroform Solution ” 
which, though it may perhaps be said 
to add to the sum total of knowledge in the 
world, can hardly be claimed to embrace 
a very large portion of it. 

Thus he is no conspirator, no sceptic, 
no open-minded enquirer. There has 
been found no niche for him in the in- 
tellectual life of Oxford. There has indeed 
been found no trace of him at all. And 
the reason for this is simple. He plays 
no part in the intellectual life of Oxford. 

In the survey of The Union, the Uni- 
versity Press, the intellectual clubs, and 
the social life, which together compose the 
Intellectual Life of Oxford: the men 
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who occur in every manifestation of it 
are those who are reading Greats, Modern 
Greats, History, English, Jurisprudence 
——in brief, all those subjects where 
reasoning rather than mere classification 
is required. The men who do not occur 
at all in any of it, are those who are 
reading Chemistry, Physics, Engineer- 
ing, Modern Languages—in brief all those 
subjects where classification and memory 
are used almost to the exclusion of reason- 
ing. It is these latter that I have called 
‘Scientists >; partly because of the great 
part the scientist plays in the future of 
Mr Hall’s Oxford, but mainly because 
the scientist is the worst offender and 
most typical of them all. 

This voluntary exile from the intel- 
lectual life of the University, may, in 
fact, be said roughly to be coincident 
with the boundaries of the Modern Schools 
at Oxford, and the participation with 
the boundaries of the Older Schools. 
While the intellectual life itself is char- 
acterized by a spirit of open-minded 
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Without venturing into any theory of 
education, for that is a subject that is 
discussed at the midnight sittings of the 
sociological clubs, without ever coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion, I have 
accepted as a premise that the ideal of 
the University should be, not the addition 
of minutiae to the sum total of knowledge, 
not even the creation of a society of 
specialists ; but simply a training ground 
of thought. The ideal university should 
teach its sons, not what to think, but 
just to think. It should give them the 
world as their own oyster to open. If, 
on opening it, they find at length that 
it is just like the same oyster of every 
other man, they have at least learnt 
how to open it. ... But there is always 
a chance that in opening it they will 
find a pearl. If, on the other hand, 
instead of handing them the oyster, it 
explains to them, with diagrams and 
demonstrations, exactly what the inside 
of it looks like, and that all oysters are 
the same ; that pearl that may be hiding 
there will never be discovered, and the 
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student will be still unskilled in the 
opening. 

Since then we have decided that the 
fostering of a spirit of enquiry and of 
open-mindedness cannot be bettered as 
the ideal of a university as a seat of 
culture; the real line of demarcation in 
the Oxford of the future, will be, not 
between the conspirators and the sceptics, 
not between the youthful idealists and 
the youthful cynics, but between the 
participants and non-participants in the 
intellectual life of Oxford as it is to-day. 
The rivalry is thus between the old 
and the modern cultures. 


It may perhaps be objected that the 
question of participation in the intel- 
lectual life of the University turns not 
upon the School which the undergraduate 
happens to be reading, but upon his 
personal inclinations. Some men are 
born to open oysters, others to accept a 
description of their interiors at second 
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It may perhaps be objected that it is 
all a coincidence, and that I personally 
have been unfortunate in my generation 
of scientists. But it is a coincidence that 
has lasted four whole years, which in a 
University means the birth and death of 
four whole generations. Like the butter- 
fly the undergraduate is born in full 
possession of his faculties, and like the 
butterfly he sips lightly at the flowers of 
knowledge and departs. All the more 
reason that the University must exclaim 
“IL faut cultiver notre jardin”. 

Lastly it may, though I hope it will not, 
be objected that I am simply lying, and 
that actually there is no such division 
between the representatives of the old 
and the modern cultures. 

Therefore, the onus lies on me of 
showing that there is something inherent 
in the older Schools that leads to intel- 
lectual enquiry, and something in the 
modern Schools that reacts against this 
spirit. 

Let us take first what, for obvious 
reasons, I have called the older culture. 
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Academic historians may point out to me 
that natural science was studied before 
English was written, and that Euclid 
wrote before most of the philosophers of 
Lit. Hum; and their objection would be 
quite correct. But there is a perfectly 
comprehensible distinction between what 
I mean by the older culture and the new. 
The older is the victorian ‘‘ Education of a 
Gentleman ” in the good old days when 
chemist ranked with apothecary, as a 
‘tradesman’ and the old amalgamation 
of leech and barber was not yet quite 
forgotten. 

In the older culture we may rank the 
Schools of Greats, Modern Greats, English 
Literature and Language, History and 
to a lesser extent Law; all of them 
Schools which do not lead straight to 
pensionable posts of £400 a year for those 
who can proudly point to a first or 
second class in their final examinations. 
They are in fact the ‘ impractical ’ schools, 
for no one reading them may be said 
directly to have qualified the life of 
business; only for the business of life, 
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which is not so lucrative a profession. 
Even Law may be included among these, 
for it is common knowledge among 
lawyers that a B.C.L. (Oxon) seldom 
prospers in his solicitor’s examinations, 
and the Fellows of All Souls have been 
known to take thirds in the Bar Prelims. 
And of these impractical schools Greats 
must be acknowledged to be the idea 
and model of them all. 

Stephen Leacock in his discovery of 
England incidentally discovered Oxford, 
and with singular acuteness noted that 
the Oxford tutor had a method of his 
own. For three years he smoked at his 
pupils, at the end of which time they 
departed, filled with the divine afflatus 
of their alma mater. 

The tutor whom Stephen Leacock 
chanced to see, is bound, from the very 
description, to have been a Greats tutor. 
Stephen Leacock saw the smoke, and in 
his transatlantic haste forgot that ‘ there 
is no smoke without a flame’, and the 
flame in this case was the flame of enquiry. 
A tutorial on Plato may well start with 
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the Republic, but it may equally well 
end with the constitution of Evrewhon 
or the United States, or even a description 
of the best cafés of Vienna. A tutorial 
on Nietzsche may start with the ueber- 
mensch, but it will probably end with an 
account of the way in which the veins on 
Bismarck’s neck swelled when he was 
enraged, or even a discussion of the theory 
of Free Love. While a tutorial on Aris- 
totle may not improbably devolve into a 
panegyric of Greyhound-Racing or a 
dissertation upon the psychology of the 
subconscious mind. 

The weekly or bi-weekly essay, that is 
presented then, is judged not as a précis 
of the text-books or (a useful dodge 
this) a translation of an article from the 
Grand Larousse: but as an example of 
independent reasoning power, opening 
the portals to the realms of seeming irrel- 
evancies that are in reality the chief 
charm and value of Greats. 

And if the tutors are filled with the 
dilettante spirit of their subject, the 
examiners are equally kind. They have 
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no desire to enthrone Pelman on the 
pedestal of Minerva. To gain a safe 
second class in Greats requires a mem- 
ory phenomenal among young men; 
to get a brillant first needs infinitely 
less. An active reasoning faculty is very 
much more valuable than a strict applica- 
tion to the text-books ; and a man who, 
like Dr Johnson, rises early in the morn- 
ing that he may have for so many hours 
longer ‘the consciousness of being’, is 
more likely to figure highly in the class- 
lists, than his fellow who gets up at a 
similar hour to enjoy the consciousness 
of working. 

I do not mean to suggest that it is 
possible to pass four years in Oxford 
without opening a text-book, and then 
enter the examination schools in the 
happy faith that one will gain a First. 
But 1 do mean to suggest that a little 
reading of the text-books and a lot of 
thinking will serve far better than a lot 
of reading of the text-books and a little 
thinking. 

This conspiracy among the — senior 
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members of the University to dissuade the 
student of Lit. Hum from a soul-searing 
adherence to the limits of his subject 
has its inevitable effect upon the pupil. 
The time dedicated by the University to 
his subject is restricted to two tutorials, 
of an hour’s duration each, during the 
week, and about a dozen lectures which 
the majority of undergraduates do not 
attend after the first flush of the terminal 
good resolutions has worn off. Even if 
he does, a moment’s mental arithmetic 
(which for the sake of accuracy I have 
myself worked out on paper) assures us 
that there is left to him a minimum of 
154 hours in which to eat, drink, sleep, 
and to prepare his two weekly essays. 
Roughly, if you take the average under- 
graduate, for three years at least, he has 
150 hours a week to amuse himself, with 
only the check of nature on his activities ; 
while 20 hours is the maximum which he 
need devote to the study of his school. 
Such a large proportion of leisure may 
well be dangerous when looked upon 
from the strictly materialistic eight-hour 
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day point of view of the industrial world ; 
but, in that leisure may be intellectual 
leisure, it 1s a most valuable asset in 
fostering that spirit of enquiry that we 
have taken as the ideal of the University. 

Some men may use all that leisure in 
a way that is the reverse of intellectual, 
in rowing, playing tennis, rugger, cricket, 
hunting, walking, etc. etc. Others may 
devote it wholly to attending the cinema 
or drinking gin. But the fact that ample 
provision of leisure may be abused does 
not affect our argument. We are dealing 
with the ‘thinking men’ and ‘“ Have 
you forgotten the suspenders ? ”’ 

In the main it may be said to be spent 
by the thinking man as_ intellectual 
leisure, in talking and in reading, though 
the talk may be as diversified as has 
already been pointed out in the survey 
of Oxford intellectual hfe, and the 
reading may vary from Edgar Wallace, 
through Sinclair Lewis, Gertrude Stein, 
and James Joyce, to Rousseau, Kant, and 
Aristotle. It is its diversity that is its 
chief merit. 
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Dr Johnson, ever a sound judge of the 
conduct of life, could talk on any subject 
save the Punic Wars. The Greats man 
will follow him in his catholicity of con- 
versation without the Carthaginian ex- 
ception; for your Punic raconteur was 
only the specialist of the eighteenth 
century, and the scientific raconteurs of 
Oxford seldom cross the path of the 
Greats man in his leisure. 

Such an opportunity for multiplicity 
of interests has borne the inevitable 
fruits, that we have already noticed in 
the Union, the Press, the Clubs, and in 
the Social Life—a spirit of open-minded- 
ness in youth. That fruit is not an end 
in itself. Hidden it is the seed of a more 
valuable product, a sense of proportion 
in after-life, that is the chief value of an 
Oxford schooling. 

But the Greats School does more than 
assist its followers to enquire the why 
and wherefore of life, by placing more 
stress on brains than memory, and pre- 
senting them with the precious gift of 
intellectual leisure. It chooses in advance 
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the type of man who alone has_ the 
opportunity to use that intellectual 
leisure. It is an ‘impractical’ school, 
except in so far as it may fit a man to 
teach the young, and thus breed more 
scholars for its ‘impracticability ’, and 
judged from a purely materialistic stand- 
point no one is likely to be a_ better 
chartered accountant, bank-clerk, farmer, 
motor salesman or even crossing sweeper, 
for a first in Greats. Anyone who enters 
the University with the idea of graduating 
and settling down immediately to a nice 
safe employment on the recommendation 
of his degree, must devote his time to 
one of the sciences rather than to the 
older schools. 

As aresultthese latter are comparatively 
free from that academic incubus, the 
job-hunter, and the degree in Greats 
can be given in a spirit different from 
that certificate of three years’ moderate 
industry, that is the B.A. degree of the 
Science Schools. It is significant that 
the majority of recruits for the older 
culture are drawn from the Public 
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Schools ; from a class where there is still 
sufficient affluence to allow a son to 
pause for four years before he has to bring 
grist to the family mill instead of taking 
itaway. ... And this I fear is where this 
essay becomes ‘ snobbish ’ and gloriesin it. 

It would however be too long a task 
to attempt to justify snobbishness fer se, 
though it is a task that would well repay 
the time spent on its elaboration. What 
concerns us now is a matter of economics ; 
and if through economic circumstance 
it is impossible for a young man_ to 
‘waste’ four years of his youth, then, if 
he is to go to Oxford at all, the School 
that he reads there must be one in which 
a degree is a passport to immediate 
employment. Such a function, it will be 
shown later, 1s performed by the modern 
schools at Oxford, and its reaction on 
them will be traced. For the moment 
it suffices to note that Greats cannot of 
its very nature attract the job-hunter, 
and thus its personnel is drawn from 
those who have the leisure to use, not 
their memories, but their minds. 
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We may sum up the influence of the 
older culture thus: Its adherents, being 
unhampered by too slavish concentration 
on a curriculum, are given leisure to 
employ their minds on other matters 
(that is why we have met them in our 
survey of the Oxford intellectual life) ; 
and being drawn from the class that is 
under no economic necessity of earning 
an immediate livelihood it is in no 
danger of standardization. It is in fact 
the ideal of our university as a centre 
of general culture, and the danger to it 
lies not within, but without. It lies in 
the growth of the modern or science 
Schools which in their turn will now repay 
our attention. 

I had intended at this point to append 
a dictionary definition of Science that 
would justify my classification of the 
modern Schools under this head. Un- 
fortunately there is none. But the 
Science of the modern Schools at Oxford 
is the Science of Hilaire Belloc’s New- 
digate Poem—Science, “ to be pronounced 
as a monosyllable in the Imperial fashion.’ 
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In it I include the Schools of Chemistry, 
Physics, Engineering, Medicine, and to a 
lesser extent the Modern Languages, 
though their relegation to this group is 
more the fault of their personnel than 
of an inherent defect in their subject 
matter. They are all Schools of a direct 
immediate use in finding a means of 
livelihood. Putting it concisely, they 
are the “ practical ’ schools. 

Of these Chemistry, largely because I 
personally have suffered most at its hands, 
will do as the model and ideal of them 
all. 

The science tutor seldom smokes at 
his pupils. He appreciates that he is 
paid to teach his pupils that tobacco con- 
tains from 0.5 to 8.0 per cent. of the 
alkaloid nicotine, which may be syn- 
thesized by Pictet’s synthesis from the 
ammonium salt of Pyromucic acid, or 
more up-to-date by Sharp’s method from 
the ethyl ester of nicotinic acid. The 
smoke itself contains no such fascinating 
scientific truth. A tutorial with a science 
don, regards and rightly regards as 
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irrelevant to _ scientific studies, the 
constitution of Lrewhon, free love, the 
cafés of Vienna or even the veins on 
Bismarck’s neck. To a scientist these are 
all one, for they are all nothing. A 
tutorial is a lesson with no dilettante 
nonsense of irrelevancy about it. The 
chief subject of discourse is the weekly 
essay on a subject clearly defined and 
abstrusely technical; and after the first 
year it 1s an examination paper, for, since 
examinations are the goal of the science 
schools, it is impossible to gain too much 
practice in their methods. 

If, through some unaccustomed per- 
fection in the written products of the 
pupils, the technical point is exhausted 
before the hour is up, then there is always 
room for a discussion of some intcresting 
question that has arisen in the laboratories 
or lectures during the past week. There 
is no limit to the gold to be dug from the 
mine of science, only it must all come 
from the same restricted seam. 

The examiners, too, have no illusions 
as to the value of general speculation 
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in the future Works Chemist. They have 
a growing responsibility to the industrial- 
ists of the world. Through their honour- 
able endeavours, a first in Chemistry 
has become a passport to the commercial 
laboratories of the Empire, and they 
would be false to their trust if they 
issued it to men who had not a deep 
knowledge of the more abstruse details 
of their trade. As a consequence the 
examination papers must lay most stress 
upon the technical details, and thus upon 
the memory, to the exclusion of the broad 
lines of theory that underlie the whole of 
Chemistry. The examinations are there 
to test chemists, not natural philosophers. 

Such a system cannot fail to have its 
effects upon the lives and outlook of the 
men who read this school. Since the 
final criterion in the cxamination school 
is crammed knowledge, the whole curri- 
culum is created to that end. It is no 
mere question of a couple of essays and a 
dozen lectures a week, with the rest of 
the time for leisure, and a dependence 
upon the personal initiative of the pupil. 
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Instead the day is arranged and docketed, 
so that at each hour one may safely 
predict, not only where the embryo chem- 
ist is, but what he is doing, even the 
book that he is reading and the exact 
chapter to which he will have reached if he 
has been working with a decent assiduity. 

From nine until eleven each morning 
for three years, there are lectures; and 
your scientist, but for rare exceptions, 
attends his lectures, for they are designed 
exactly to cover the syllabus required. 
If he fails to attend, he does so at his 
peril. From eleven o’clock to one o’clock 
there is practical work to be done in the 
laboratories, and the explanation that 
one was wandering over Cumnor Hill 
speculating on the existence of God, will 
not appease a tutor as an excuse for non- 
attendance. The afternoon may justi- 
fiably be devoted to manly exercise; 
though many of the more successful 
chemists ascribe their triumphs to spend- 
ing those extra hours in the laboratory. 
From tea-time until dinner, the labs are 
filled again with earnest students. After 
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dinner, six hours’ work, according to a 
strict externally imposed schedule, having 
already been performed, the scientist 
is able and encouraged to do his own 
reading in the admirable scientific library 
provided in the Parks. His tutor will 
have already indicated the lines on which 
his reading should proceed, together with 
the best books for the purpose ; and all 
that is left to the student is to go and 
read them, and to entomb his reading in 
his weekly essay. 

This done, it leaves but little time for 
leisure, and, if he has been industrious, 
practically none for intellectual leisure. 
But the beneficent authorities who pre- 
side over the chemist have arranged 
that on two evenings a week that leisure 
may be spent in the most profitable 
fashion; for then over coffee, biscuits 
and cigarettes, there are meetings of the 
scientific clubs--the highest expression 
of social life among the Scientists. There, 
in an attitude of chemical abandon, he 
may discuss informally with his pre- 
ceptors the latest advance in the Debye 
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and Huckel theory of complete dissociation 
of electrolytes, together with a digression 
on the Bronsted theory of the Neutral 
Salt Effect. And with this atmosphere 
about him all his years at Oxford you 
will find that, wherever three outstanding 
chemists are gathered together, and when- 
ever the conversation has shifted from 
the latest film at the Super Cinema, it 
turns to the Debye and Huckel Theory, 
or a Synthesis of Tetra-hydro Quinoline. 

To be sure, it is possible for any chemist 
to obtain his own leisure by idling or by 
direct rebellion at the curriculum, but 
there are remarkably few men who take 
either of these courses and the reason 
for this paucity of idlers and revolu- 
tionaries is inherent in the character 
of the Chemistry School. 

Just as the character of Greats had its 
influence on the type of recruit to it, so 
the character of chemistry influences 
the class of man from which the science 
student is drawn. 

Let us become snobbish again without 
concealment. 

USS. 
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The chemist and with him most of the 
recruits to the other Modern Schools is 
drawn from the class to which the magic 
letters B.A. (Oxon) must be an immediate 
commercial asset. He is drawn much 
more from the Grammar School and the 
Secondary School, than from the Public 
School. He has been brought up already 
on a system of education that is based 
on a very different theory from that 
much criticized and perhaps inadequate 
theory that still dominates the Public 
Schools. He is in fact a specialist, if 
not a technician, before he enters Oxford, 
and since he is in a majority in the 
Science Schools, the curriculum must be 
adapted to his needs. He has a right to 
dictate his own terms to the academic 
authorities, and that right he has exercised 
with the greatest success. 

What the commercial world demands, 
and therefore what he desires to be, is 
not an independent thinker, but a standard 
product that can be relied upon to know 
what the next man knows, and to per- 
form his routine duties as an automaton. 
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To the commercial world the letters 
B.A. must be a trade-mark, and the goods 
protected by its stamp must be graded 
as accurately as Danish eggs into their 
classes; Ist Class, 2nd Class, 3rd Class, 
and Pass, which last would correspond to 
“Eggs”. It would be useless if under 
1st Class were grouped the eggs that, as 
in Greats, might prove on hatching to 
contain a cock, a bantam, a turkey or 
even a tarantula. 

Dons who have corrected examination 
papers from the provincial universities 
tell me that each year those papers are 
becoming increasingly easy to mark. 
Instead of each one being judged upon 
its own merits, they are conforming to a 
standard that is uniform for them all. 
It is no longer necessary to consider 
whether the examinee has devoted his 
time to original thought, for in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred he has not. 
All that is required is to estimate how 
much he has remembered of the lectures 
that he has attended and the text-books 
that he has read; for all have attended 
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the same lectures and read the same 
text-books, and, in the First Class student, 
the actual words of the lecturer may be 
inferred from a comparison of half-a-dozen 
papers. 

That is the standard to which the 
Modern Schools of Oxford are also 
tending; and the vicious circle, into 
which they have fallen, is rolling them 
there with ever-increasing velocity. The 
job-hunter, the embryo technician from 
the Grammar Schools, demands a stand- 
ardized education; the standardized 
education attracts the job-hunter and 
repels the thinking man. Once started 
the University is powerless to stop the 
process, and already the Science Schools 
are too deeply embedded in their groove 
to hope to raise themselves out of it. 
The Science Fellows are being recruited, 
not from the old generation of dons, 
but from the standardized products of 
the Oxford School of Chemistry, and 
already the vested interests of standard- 
ization here are too firmly entrenched to 
be removed. They must go on as they 
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have begun, until they reach their ideal, 
already approached by the American and 
Provincial Universities, of a mass-pro- 
duced graduate with the University 
guarantee to play his correct part in the 
commercial machine. 

My scientific training prevents me from 
claiming at this point that I have proved 
my case; but I can at least claim to 
have advanced a reason, however con- 
troversial, to account for that absence 
of Scientists in the intellectual life of 
the University that our earlier survey 
showed to be the case. There is a 
perfectly definite line that may be drawn 
between the participant in the intellectual 
life of the University and the  non- 
participant, and that line corresponds 
roughly with the line between what I 
have termed the Old and the Modern 
Culture. It corresponds exactly to the 
line between the intellectual dilettante 
and the job-hunter; and it is inherent 
in the two opposed types of Schools that 
the old should attract the former and 
the new the latter. Therefore it follows 
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that if we are to maintain, as the ideal of 
Oxford, that open-minded spirit of en- 
quiry that is typical of it to-day, we must 
retain the intellectual dilettante, and 
therefore the older Schools in their pride 
of place at Oxford. 

The future of Oxford as a cultural 
centre stands or falls with Greats in its 
rivalry with Science. That is the true 
line of demarcation in the University 
to-day. 


To progress from an admittedly specu- 
lative analysis of Oxford in the present to 
a still more speculative prophecy of Oxford 
in the future is a dangerous step. The 
whole course of Oxford’s progress may 
be radically altered at any point by for- 
tuitous irrelevancies varying from war, 
pestilence, famine, and sudden death 
among the dons, to a change in Govern- 
ment or even if we are to believe the 
Pyramid Prophets, a belated manifestation 
of the recent Armageddon. 

To protect myself I must except from 
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my prognostications the chance of some 
external change of this nature, and res- 
trict myself to those which are wrapped 
up in this rivalry between the old and 
the new cultures, which is the outstanding 
feature of the University to-day. 

Fven with this restriction, at the very 
beginning of our prophecies there marches 
across our path that fundamental human 
irrelevancy—woman ; that sturdy band 
of Amazons who have flooded the outer 
suburbs of Oxford with their colleges 
and lodgings, and overcrowded the 
lecture rooms and libraries with their 
studious forms. 

The woman student cannot be studied 
from the same point of view as the male 
undergraduate; nor can they strictly 
speaking be judged from the simple 
standpoint of their sex. They are a race 
apart, in whom the narrowest academic 
virtues have taken the place vacated by 
the caressing virtues, and their influence 
cuts right across that division that can 
be assessed so satisfactorily for the mere 
male. 
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There has been more nonsense talked 
about women at Oxford than there has 
on any other subject of Oxonian affairs. 
After each Boat-Race or Rugby Football 
Match has been lost, graduates of the 
old school, from their vicarages in Berk- 
shire or their tombs in the Athenaeum, 
flood out the newspapers with their 
lamentations of the effeminacy and de- 
cadence that the admission of women to 
their alma mater has caused. ‘“ Young 
fellows were not like that in their young 
day; they were young fellows not young 
females.” 

Yet in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, from the point of view of 
social or intellectual life, the woman 
student is no more a part of Oxford than 
the Morris motor-workers. 

There is no daily exodus of intellectuals 
to the undergraduette salons of North 
Oxford. Only an _ occasional earnest 
rowing-man or conscientious worker will 
take tea ina café, or upon the river, with 
one of the less uncomely of their number 
—he may, indeed, become at length 
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engaged. Upon the intellectual life, with 
a very few exceptions they do not impinge 
at all. 

It is true that the Poetry Society and 
the English Club rely upon the women’s 
colleges for the rank and file of their 
membership, but the part they play in 
it has been accurately described in a 
recent number of The Isis. “‘ A positive 
plethora of young women with a pro- 
found admiration for the unintelligible 
as such, formed the vast bulk of its 
membership... andsettled down with 
conscientious righteousness to take them- 
selves seriously ”’, and the article goes on 
to describe again the enormous number 
of painstaking young women acquiring 
an aesthetic veneer.? 

It may certainly be true that by sheer 
force of numbers they make their presence 
known at the various clubs open to 
members of both sexes, but beyond this 
purely passive participation in these 
clubs, they play no outstanding part. 

In the English Club and the Poetry 

1 The Isis : June 1929. 
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Society alone has even their presence 
been noted, and there they have un- 
fortunately made themselves the butt of 
the mordant wit of the, it must be con- 
fessed, often intellectually arrogant, under- 
graduate, by what 7/e Isis calls, ‘‘ pouring 
out on paper the thoughts that surge 
with painstaking spontaneity from their 
minds’. It is the painstaking spontaneity, 
with which the woman student acquires 
her aesthetic veneer, that, being such an 
alien feature to the intellectual life of 
Oxford, has made her such a_ negligible 
factor in it. 

But though we may dismiss her from 
an active part in the University, indirectly 
she brings her influence to bear upon it. 

The competition to enter the women’s 
colleges is unusually severe, and, as a 
necessary corollary, cramming is the 
criterion by which her suitability of 
membership is judged. Furthermore, it is 
an unfortunate fact that the female 
tradition of the leisured classes of this 
country does not involve three years at 
Oxford, and as a general rule the women 
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are recruited from the same type as the 
Science Schools—those whom I have 
stigmatized as job-hunters. Seventy per 
cent. of the women who attend Oxford 
are destined to teach, frequently in 
Government Schools. As a result they 
require that their education should be as 
standardized as that of any budding 
chemist. 

The system of the women’s colleges, 
even for Greats, is very different from 
that of the men. The students are not 
treated as responsible human _ beings 
with a right to intellectual leisure, but 
as schoolgirls with a rigid curriculum to 
follow. The women’s colleges, in addition 
to borrowing the ‘ tutorial’ system from 
the men, have added to it a system of 
their own. Twice or thrice a week there 
is held a ‘ coaching ’, restricted to a small 
class of women alone; and on those 
coachings the whole of the  under- 
graduette’s reading turns. At every 
point there is the guiding finger of her 
‘coach’ to point the academic path that 
she should tread, and twice or thrice a 
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week there is that same coach to see that 
she has trodden it, and has not strayed 
down some intellectual by-path, that 
leads not to the examination schools. 

With no tradition among the female 
dons, the modern method of culture has 
pervaded them all, and the woman student 
is turned out an efficiently graded, stand- 
ardized, mass-produced product of the 
Oxford mill. The standard, as can be 
seen from the class lists in June, is not 
high, but it is at least uniform. 

It is thus that her influence indirectly 
may affect the future of Oxford; not by 
the intimacy of her penetration of the 
monastic seat of learning, but by sheer 
force of numbers. Women students on 
the whole are turned out in the mass-pro- 
duced school, but that affects themselves 
alone directly, and leaves the men un- 
changed. It is only when their numbers 
give them a majority in the examination 
schools that the influence of this extends 
to the other sex. Where the majority 
of entrants in an examination have been 
brought up under one system, they can, 
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and do, dictate the principles on which 
the judging of that cxamination shall be 
carried out. Thus the mass-produced 
education of the job-hunters in the 
women’s colleges demands a mass-pro- 
duced method of grading in the final 
examinations: and where women = are 
in a majority in a School, the men must 
also follow suit in the type of curriculum 
by which they prepare for that examina- 
tion. 

That is why I have included the 
Modern Languages in those schools that 
are representative of modern culture at 
Oxford; because in them the women 
students are in a majority and can dictate 
their terms. English, too, 1s in a fair 
way to falling to the same level, but at 
present the proportion of undergraduate 
dilettantes and, more potently, the tra- 
ditional dons, keeps it representative of 
the old culture. Greats, though there 
are women reading it, is in no danger of 
falling from its high estate; for it is a 
comparatively valueless subject from the 
point of view of the embryonic female 
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teachers, who consequently are in an 
inconsiderable minority in it. 

Women are thus outside the classi- 
fication of the men into Scientists and 
Greats students, for their influence lies 
almost wholly with the modern culture ; 
and if there were no restrictions on their 
numbers, there is but little doubt that 
the old ideal of Oxford with its spirit of 
enquiry would be in the gravest danger 
of extinction. 

It is the parsons of Berkshire who (by 
the grace of God or narrow-minded 
prejudice) have saved the University 
from its fall through this cause. Within 
the last couple of years Convocation has 
passed a measure that will prevent the 
numbers of women students from rising 
to more than a quarter of the number of 
men, and thus the danger to the old 
culture does not come with greatest force 
from that quarter. Though if that 
measure were repealed and the rapid 
increase in the numbers of women, that 
it checked, allowed full scope again, it 
might be the salient factor in that future 
that we are trying to adjudge. 
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But there are other influences reacting 
towards the final victory of the modern 
culture that Convocation possesses neither 
the power nor the courage to cripple ; 
and chief among these is the growth of 
democracy, that many-headed idol that 
the public cannot realize has feet of clay, 
and most of the heads of the same material. 

“Oxford”, say the democrats, ‘ has 
been too long the playground of the 
cultured classes. Each man should have 
equality of opportunity to obtain the 
cachet of an Oxford Education.” 

Not content with the Provincial Uni- 
versities they assault the citadel of the 
old culture itself. The State Scholarship 
system, to which each government in 
turn vows its allegiance, sends each year 
its candidates to Oxford and to Cambridge. 

Now intrinsically there is absolutely no 
objection to the State-assisted Scholar at 
Oxford. In fact his advent might well 
be acclaimed with enthusiasm as an 
opportunity of recruiting for the cultured 
classes. In theory then the State Scholar- 
ship system is an unadulterated blessing, 
appealing to the spirit of fair play that 
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is at the bottom of every Englishman’s 
heart. In practice it is the biggest curse 
of the University to-day. 

A state scholarship is awarded by 
examination, and the examination is the 
mass-produced, standardized examination 
of the secondary schools ; the intermediate 
examination of London University, and 
the senior external examinations of 
Oxford, Cambridge and some of the 
Provincial Universities. It is also the 
standard by which the size of the State 
Aid to the schools is assessed, and naturally 
it is the standard to which they work. 

To work to a schedule in this manner 
is bound, of its very nature, to involve 
the old principle of cramming for this 
examination, and since the majority of 
entrants are crammed, the examination 
must of necessity be marked on the 
same stundurd of cramming. 

The successful student is ‘ intelligent ’ 
from a strictly government departmental 
standard; which means that he possesses 
a phenomenal memory, and a strict 
application to the subject of his syllabus. 
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Evidence of personal speculation, even 
as to the subject under examination, is 
considered as nothing beside a detailed 
knowledge of the minutiae of the re- 
cognized text-book. 

The most ‘brilliant’ boy, on this 
standard, is presented with a scholarship 
to proceed to a University. While Oxford 
was still the home only of the ‘ impractical’ 
schools, he avoided her. The moment that 
Oxford surrendered and brought her 
Science Schools up-to-date, he began 
to flock there. The tradition still cling- 
ing to the name of Oxford was an attrac 
tion that swayed his decision, the moment 
that an Oxford degree became also a 
passport to a livelihood; for the allo- 
cation of State scholarships by an exam- 
ination that tests industry rather than 
intelligence, effectually excludes those 
whose minds do not run in the traditional 
grooves. In addition the successful state 
scholar comes from an atmosphere where 
success as well as scholarship is assessed 
on materialistic standards, and from 
a class where economic conditions require 
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that he shall derive materialistic benefit 
from those three years that he ‘ wastes’ 
at the University. He must, in fact, be 
assured of a well-paid job immediately 
on going down, that will compensate him 
and his family pecuniarily for those 
‘wasted ’ years. 

In brief, he swells the numbers of the 
job-hunters at Oxford, and for that 
reason he generally devotes himself to 
the Modern Schools, and is, most par- 
ticularly, to be found reading science. 
For there, by studious application to 
his lectures and the laboratories, he is 
assured of a post as Works Chemist or 
school-teacher at a comfortable compe- 
tence, the moment that he has taken 
his degree. His object throughout his 
university life, is expressed, not in a 
spirit of enquiry, but in a solid and 
admirable determination to obtain a 
good degree. 

That is why the state scholarship 
system is, to Oxford at least, not a 
blessing but a menace; and a menace 
that increases year by year. Already, 
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as we have seen, the scientists, their 
ranks swelled by the advent of the 
successful state scholar, have adapted 
their curriculum to his requirements ; 
and though at present his influence is 
restricted to the Modern Schools, it is 
easily conceivable that successive de- 
mocratic governments, assuring the elec- 
torate that the Oxford Tradition is a 
Public Trust, and that every English 
boy has an unalienable right to go there, 
will increase the numbers of state scholars 
at Oxford until they outnumber all the 
rest, and can dictate their terms to the 
other Schools, just as the job-hunters 
have already dictated them to the 
Modern Schools. That, in opening the 
Oxford tradition to every British Boy, 
they have destroyed the actual goose that 
lays the golden eggs, even if it occurred 
to a democratic government, could hardly 
find expression without offending the 
democratic electors on whose support 
the government depends. 

If this influence were not combated 
by others, then might we well despair 
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of the future; but the tendencies that 
work in the opposite direction will be 
considered later. For the moment we 
must turn to another influence that is 
working in the same way. 

This too, like the policy of democratic 
governments, is an external influence 
scarcely less potent than the former. 
It is the growth of Scientific Commercial- 
ism. 

Industry in England, following belatedly 
the example of Germany, is calling for 
more and more scientists to assist it in 
its processes. These scientists must be 
trained somewhere, and somewhere where 
a degree is a perfectly standardized trade- 
mark ; otherwise the commercial machine 
cannot function efficiently. 

Once more the old tradition of Oxford 
attracts the future commercial scientist 
to her shrine. The business classes see 
that a degree in Science is a valuable 
investment for their sons; and Oxford, 
they have always heard, is a useful social 
asset for a young man. By sending their 
sons to Oxford or Cambridge, and to 
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these two alone, they can combine 
strictly business principles with social 
pleasure. Consequently the ranks of 
the job-hunters at the older Universities 
are swelled again, and the numbers of 
the Science Schools increase. 

This is not all. From America the 
tradition has passed across the Atlantic, 
that no better monument to a departed 
millionaire can be evolved, than an en- 
dowment to a University preferably for 
the encouragement of the study of that 
subject that proved most valuable in 
amassing the fortune of the recently 
deceased benefactor. The Provincial 
Universities have flourished on this system 
for the last two decades ; and now even 
Oxford is being invaded by the disastrous 
benefactions of the dead and even of 
the living. Within the past ten years 
the Parks have begun increasingly to 
bristle with the new laboratories dedi- 
cated to the cause of commerce, and 
built with money gained from that same 
cause. Yet another professorial chair 
has been established, and it is significant 
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that it has been dedicated to one of the 
Modern Schools, by a benefactor who 
rightly appreciates the value of that 
Modern School in the world of business. 
To-day the commercial classes are more 
and more endowing the older Universi- 
ties with their money and their sons; 
and every benefaction and every son is 
going to increase the numbers of the 
Modern Schools, and to aid them in 
their rivalry with the old. 

Side by side with this increase in the 
numbers of the scions of the business 
houses, there is a corresponding decrease in 
the recruits from the professional classes. 

In the old University, before the war, 
it was the professional classes, in par- 
ticular, that bred the cultured men of 
the day. The son of a professional man, 
who was often an old Oxford man him- 
self, started with the initial advantage, 
from the point of view of the old culture, 
that his home influence was directed to a 
catholicity of intellectual interests, instead 
of being devoted to a discussion of 
mashie strokes in golf, the last rubber of 
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bridge, or business deals and methods. 
The old Oxford tradition that we have 
taken as our ideal, was the mental food 
on which he stood a very good chance of 
being reared in his professional family ; 
and the foundation that was laid there, 
made him the best recruit to the older 
Schools at Oxford. 

Now, with the War, there have come 
two differences in the economics of the 
situation ; each of them tending to keep 
the sons of professional men out of the 
University. In the first place the income 
of the professional man has fallen, and in 
the second the cost of a University career 
has enormously increased. The result 
is that the professional classes, which 
are the intellectual backbone of the 
nation, if such an anatomical freak may 
be permitted as a metaphor, can no 
longer send their sons to Oxford and their 
places are being filled by those who can 
better afford the money. 


So far we have dealt only with those 
influences that react at present, and will 
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react in the future, towards the triumph 
of the Scientist or job-hunter. Fortunately 
there are contrary influences at work 
that come to the assistance of the in- 
tellectual dilettante and the Greats man. 

These contrary influences are nothing 
more than three traditions: but the 
vested interests behind them are strong 
enough to make them a very considerable 
factor in the future of the University. 
I shall deal with them in the reverse 
order of their importance. 

The first is nothing more than the 
tradition of that much maligned body, 
the Civil Service. Ever since Dickens 
and Trollope, it has been the butt of 
every simple satirist of English literature. 
Yet if ever the Civil Service deserved a 
word of praise, it is at the present stage 
in this essay. The Diplomatic Service, the 
Home Services, the Indian and the 
Colonial Services, all retain with great 
tenacity the Oxford tradition of the 
past. Oddly enough it serves them well ; 
but that is incidental. The men in these 
Services at present are men who have been 
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nourished on the classical culture, and 
the intending Civil Servant is encouraged 
by the examination by which he is 
selected, to choose one of the Older 
Schools to read at Oxford. 

The Civil Service, and others have 
noted it before me, is harder to move out 
of its groove than any other work of man. 
Successive governments have tried to 
leave their impress on it in minor matters 
and each in turn has been compelled to 
confess, at least tacitly, its failure. But 
the old Oxford tradition of the Civil 
Service is no minor matter; the powers 
that be, were brought up on it, and the 
powers that are abvout to be, are being 
brought up on it. Remembering the 
tremendous inertia of the Government 
Services, it is not probable that the 
future will see any radical change in that 
tradition. 

The legal profession too, apparently 
more by accident than by design, en- 
courages its candidates to read one of 
the older Schools at Oxford. An Oxford 
degree is an undoubted asset to a barrister 
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or a solicitor; but, by some fortunate 
chance, the legal profession has refused 
to recognize that a degree in Law is any 
more valuable than a degree in Greats. 
Indeed by some the degree in Law is 
actually frowned upon, so that the future 
barrister enters upon his three or four 
years at Oxford in the knowledge that he 
is not undergoing a direct training for 
his future at the bar, and he is thus 
saved the necessity of transforming him- 
self, while still at the University, into a 
mass-produced legal automaton. 

These two traditions of the Civil Service 
and the legal professions, deep-rooted as 
they are, assure at the moment, and in 
the future will probably still assure, a 
steady flow of candidates for the older 
Schools. But this steady minimum would 
not be sufficient to enable the Old Culture 
to hold its own against the new, if it were 
not for another and equally strong 
tradition in the University itself. 

Each Sunday at the service in the 
University Church, is said a prayer for 
the peace of the souls of the Pious 
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Benefactors of the University of Oxford ; 
and that prayer might well be changed 
into a pan of thanksgiving on behalf of 
the vested interests of classical learning. 

The vast majority of the endowments 
of the University and Colleges, dating 
back as they do, to the thirteenth century 
onwards, are devoted by the will of their 
founders to the study of the Older Schools. 
Nearly ninety per cent. of the fellowships 
are for the benefit of teachers of the 
ancient culture; and, as a result, the 
academic tradition of the dons is thrown 
with all its weight into the right side of 
the balance. There is at present no 
Scientist as head of a college. To the 
best of my knowledge all the senior 
tutors of colleges are Classical Fellows. 
In every Senior Common Room represent- 
atives of the Older School predominate 
and, since the election of new Fellows 
depends upon the decision of the Senior 
Common Room, the majority of the 
younger Fellows are men of the same type 
and the same tradition as their seniors. 
Only in those specific cases where a science 
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don is being elected does the product 
of the newer type of education stand a 
chance; and while the endowments for 
the Classics outnumber those for Science 
this state of affairs will only very slowly 
change. And, after all, the influence of 
the senior members of the University is a 
much more permanent thing than that 
of the undergraduate. An undergraduate 
generation is a fleeting thing; three 
years, or at the most four, and it is past 
and forgotten; while a generation of 
dons may, and very frequently does, so 
healthy is a life of academic ease, surpass 
fifty years in its duration. 

But our pious benefactors went further 
in their posthumous influence in favour 
of the Older Schools. Appreciating that 
a University of teachers was useless 
without some pupils, they left money, 
for the foundation, not only of Fellowships, 
but also of scholarships for students of 
the classical culture. 

Fully three-quarters of the ancient 
endowment of scholarships, is, by the 
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terms of the bequest, set aside for can- 
didates who intend to study in the Older 
Schools. This is a factor that does much 
to offset the fall in the economic con- 
ditions of the professional classes; for 
by the system of award of Open Scholar- 
ships by definite scholarship examinations, 
the candidates are judged, not as State 
Scholars, on their unenterprising industry 
and the excellence of their memories, but 
on their promise, and the evidence that 
they can show of independent thinking. 
In this way the impoverished professional 
classes have at least an exiguous entrance 
into that University from which the 
rising cost of academic life would other- 
wise preclude them; and it is this not 
inconsiderable number of classical scholars, 
sprung in the vast majority of cases 
from the cultured classes, that forms the 
outstanding men in that intellectual 
life of the University, that we reviewed 
earlier in this volume. 

There must be accounted then to the 
credit balance of the Older Schools, the 
vast bulk of the academic tradition of 
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the University among both its senior 
and its junior members. 

There is left for examination the third 
great tradition that reacts in favour of 
the older culture. It is the vested interest 
of wealth in sending recruits to the 
University. Some half a hundred pages 
back, I referred to the intellectually 
poor—the non-thinking man—as_ the 
suspenders by which the University may 
escape out of the whale of commercial- 
ism, and I implored you not to forget 
the suspenders. In the subsequent dis- 
cussion, you had forgotten them, but 
now they are coming in again to play 
their part. 

There has been for many centuries 
now, a tradition by which the sons of 
the ‘possessing’ classes are sent to 
Oxford to complete their education. 
That is, in fact, the foundation of the 
class-conscious criticism of the University 
at the present day. The tradition still 
exists with almost undiminished strength. 
As one class of Possessors becomes im- 
poverished, another takes over the 
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tradition. The landowner’s son may 
emigrate to America to become a farmer, 
the moment that he leaves school; but 
in his stead the American’s son is sent 
to Oxford. The sons of the professional 
classes may be set to earn their livings 
at the age of seventeen, but their place 
is filled by wie sons of the commercial 
magnates; and Oxford still remains to 
acertain extent the playground of 
wealthy youth, while the vested interest 
in favour of its continuing to be so, Is 
extremely strong. 

Now, when a young man is sent to 
Oxford to spend time and money, not 
with the intention of turning his learning 
to immediate commercial account, but 
rather to obtain the cachet of the 
Oxford Manner, there is no «ai priori 
reason why he should chose a Science 
School to read. Indeed, as has already 
been pointed out, all the ancient academic 
tradition of the senior members tends 
to place him in one of the Older Schools. 
In a great many cases, he follows the 
line of least resistance, and, on the 
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recommendation of the dons, direct or 
only implied, he enrols himself among 
the recruits to the older culture. 

This reacts in two different ways, but 
both directed to the same end. In the 
first place he keeps the Older Schools in 
their majority of membership, and thus 
throws the balance over on their side in 
opposition to the Scientists; and in 
the second place, though perhaps in 
eighty per cent. of the cases he can be 
classed among the non-thinking men, who 
play no part in the intellectual life of 
the University; in the other twenty 
per cent. the curriculum of his School, 
with its opportunity for intellectual 
leisure, and the companionship of his 
fellow students of the same subject, 
exert their dual influence upon him and 
he becomes enrolled in the ranks of the 
open-minded enquirers after knowledge. 
And with each of his reactions to the 
life of the University the older Schools 
gain the benefit. 

That is why you must, on no account, 
forget the suspenders. 
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We are now approaching the last lap 
of this forecast—an estimate of the 
University of the future. Before we 
reach that it would perhaps be as well 
to summarize what has gone before. 

We have surveyed the intellectual life 
of the University, taking as the field of 
its most significant manifestations, the 
Union, the University Newspapers, the 
Intellectual Clubs, and the Social Life— 
in fact, those parts of academic life where 
the undergraduate is on his own initiative, 
and where there is most chance of assess- 
ing the lines on which he thinks. 

We have found in that survey that 
the chief feature of the Intellectual Life 
among the undergraduates is a _ spirit 
of open-minded enquiry into subjects 
as deep and as diverse as life itself; and 
we have accepted that spirit as the 
Ideal for the University. 

The line of demarcation comes between 
those who follow that Ideal, who corre- 
spond roughly with those who are reading 
the Older Schools, Greats, Modern Greats, 
History, English, and Law; and those 
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who are more occupied with obtaining a 
sound mass-produced specialized educa- 
tion that will fit them for an immediate 
post in the commercial world, and who 
correspond roughly with those who are 
reading the Modern Schools, Chemistry, 
Physics, Engineering, Medicine and the 
Modern Languages. 

The struggle in the future thus devolves 
into the competition between the Older 
and the Modern Schools for the adherence 
of the future generation of undergrad- 
uates; and with the success or failure 
of the Older Schools in that struggle the 
oldconception of the University, as acentre 
of culture instead of a technical school- 
cum-research-station, stands or falls. 

On the side of the Modern Schools stand 
arrayed the forces of the women, limited 
by statute, the growth of the State 
Scholarship system, the growth of scien- 
tific commercialism, and the economic 
decline of the professional classes. 

On the side of the Older Schools stand 
the three great traditions of ancient 
Oxford—the tradition of the Civil Service 
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and the legal profession, the Old Academic 
tradition of the University, and the 
tradition of the wealthy classes that gives 
them a vested interest in the University 
as a playground for their sons. 

At present the balance hangs well over 
on the side of the Older Schools, and 
Oxford still remains a centre of the 
Old Culture. But the forces that keep 
it there are only dead forces—the three 
traditions; and those traditions are 
not growing with the passing of the 
years. On the other side there are the 
living forces, and, except for the women 
who, at the moment are limited arbi- 
trarily by statute, they are forces that 
grow in strength each year. 

In the future the balance may be 
very close. It will only need a very little 
thing to throw the scale over in either 
direction. But that little thing exists. 
It is . . . Cambridge. 

The number of vacancies at Oxford 
and Cambridge are limited, and, putting 
aside the present eclipse of Oxford 
athletics, there is, to the impartial 
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observer, not a pin to chose between them. 
Therein lies the salvation of Oxford as 
the home of the traditional culture. 

For those vacancies in the older uni- 
versities there are the two rival candidates 
—the students of the Older Schools 
and the students of the Modern Schools. 
To these latter at least, it is in the main 
a matter of indifference which of the 
Older Universities they attend, and their 
choice will be largely dictated by the 
manner in which each of those Universities 
caters for their needs. 

In Cambridge, as far as I can judge 
from my half-dozen visits to it, there 
is the same rivalry between the old and 
the new being fought out. But Cambridge 
from the point of view of the older culture, 
labours under a disadvantage greater 
than her sister Oxford. The academic 
tradition of Cambridge is less firmly 
rooted in the classics. Compared with 
Oxford she has always been considered 
as the home of Science. As a result, 
the new benefactions to the cause of 
Science in the Older Universities show an 
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increasing tendency to be diverted to 
Cambridge, and her Science Schools are 
more up-to-date, and rapidly growing 
very much more up-to-date than the 
corresponding Schools at Oxford. 

The result of this is that more and 
more of the representatives of the modern 
culture are streaming to the University 
on the Cam; and on their heels are 
streaming more and more benefactions 
and endowments to the Science Schools 
there. 

The process, fortunately, from an 
Oxonian point of view, is cumulative. The 
more scientists, the more new endow- 
ments; the more new endowments, the 
more scientists. There is no reason why 
it should cease. The forces that react 
towards the modern culture are growing 
forces, the traditions that support the 
old, were always weaker than at Oxford, 
and are remaining static and thus weaker 
in comparison with the new. 

As the new tradition at Cambridge 
grows stronger, and the old less strong, 
at the same time the reverse effect must 
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be taking place at Oxford. The number 
of vacancies for the students of the 
old and the new Schools remains approxi- 
mately the same. The deciding factor 
as to which type shall go to which 
University, will be the facilities which 
each University provides for the rival 
types. 

Thus the tendency will be for the 
scientists to be diverted in ever-increasing 
numbers to the Cam, and the Greats 
man to be perforce driven in less swiftly 
increasing numbers to the Isis. Cambridge 
well become the home of the new culture: 
Oxford will remain the last citadel of the 
old. 

Make me dictator of Oxford for a day 
and [I could bring about this change 
between sunrise and sunset. At the 
head of the Old Guard—the Greats men, 
the Modern Greats men, the Historians, 
Lawyers, and the English students, I 
should advance upon the Parks. The 
flames from the laboratories would be 
watched by awe-struck villagers on 
Hinksey Hill until, of those temples of 
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commercial culture, not one stone was 
left upon another. Thence our fanatic 
steps would turn northwards. The 
affrighted amazons of Lady Margaret 
Hall would outstrip their sister of St 
Hugh’s in their race for the sanctuary of 
the Up Platform of the Great Western 
Station. Our good work done, we should 
return down St Giles for our most tragic 
task. Pausing only for a moment at 
the Taylorian Institution to build a 
holocaust of the Modern Language Library 
we should stand in the stern-faced groups 
beneath the lamp-posts of St Giles. 
Over each of them would be slung a 
stout hempen rope and noose. At the 
appointed signal, the executioner beneath 
each post would haul upon his rope, and 
in a trice the corpses of the Science 
Dons and Benefactors would be left 
swaying gently in the breeze, while a 
confused rabble of Science Students flee 
terror-stricken down the road to Cam- 
bridge. 

“L’Université n'a pas besoin des 
savants.”” 
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But no one will allow me to be dictator 
of Oxford for a day, and the Oxford of 
next year will be the Oxford of this 
vear. I must wait until the process that 
I have outlined in this essay will perform 
my task less swiftly but no less surely ; 
and Cambridge, by the inexorable law 
of progress, will remove our incubus of 
Scientists, while Oxford, by the inexorable 
law of Oxford, will remain, as through 
ten centuries she has remained, a citadel 
of the ancient culture. 

Half-a-century ahead, when the choice 
comes to me to send my grandchildren 
to the technical-school-cum-research-sta- 
tion that will be Cambridge, or to the 
University that will still be Oxford; 
there will be no hesitation in my decision. 

If this book sells well, and I can stull 
afford to let them ‘waste’, as it will 
still be called, three precious years of 
their young lives; they too shall be sons 
of my alma mater. And on the first day 
of their first vacation, we shall sit around 
the fire when the evening light has gone 
and they will tell me that young Oxford 
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is thinking and speculating on_ life, 
art, and immortality, much as young 
Oxford thought and speculated fifty 
years before. And I, listening and rather 
silent, as befits old age, will murmur 
softly: ‘ Et ego in Arcadia.” 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Vicisti, Galilee? or Religion in Eng- 
land. By EDWARD B. POWLEY. 
““One of the best in the series, a book to 


be read, thought over, and discussed by all 
Christians .’’—Guardian., 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain’. 
“‘ Deserves grave study.’’—Evening Standard. 
Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 
An answer to Columbia. 
Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera. By 
DYNELEY HUSSEy, author of ‘“‘Mozart’’. 


‘“H[e is to be congratulated,’’—Saturday 
Review. ‘‘ Shows immense skill.’’-——Everyman. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 
A delicious book, full of its subject. 
Democritus, or the future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


The well-known humorous writer ranges 
over a wide field. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


One of the most amazing prophecies in the 
series, as startling as Daedalus itself. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 
Scathing, witty, original,-and constructive. 

Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
By M. JAEGER. 

Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. DIPLock. 
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“An entertaining series of vivacious and stimu- 
lating studies of modern tendencies.’’—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Etghth impression. 


‘““A fascinating and daring little book.’’ 
—Wesiminster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
chalienges.”—British Medial Journal. 

‘Predicts the most startling changes.’’--- 
Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. J*ourth 
tMPresston. 

‘“Utter pessimism.’’ — Observer. ‘Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Datly 
Herald. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Fourth impression. 


One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.’’—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.’’— Nature. ‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.’’—New 
Leader, 
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Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
wmpression. 

‘““Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—Times 
Leading Article. ‘' A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.’’—Daily News. 





Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow Vof 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
ampression. 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’— Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.’’—Datly News. ‘‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 


Second impression. 

‘“We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’’—Saturday Review. ‘The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’—York- 
shive Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 


Second impression. 

‘“‘ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’?’—Dazly Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series ,’’——Alanchester Dispatch. ‘‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’—Datly Telegraph. 
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Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 

By C. E. M. Joan. Third impression. 
“* His provocative book.’”’ — Graphic. 

‘‘ Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’' 
—Times Literary Supplement, ‘' As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.”’—Dazly Chronicie. 

Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovicl, author of ‘*A Defence of 
Aristocracy ”’, etc. Second tmpresstion. 

“A stimulating book. Volumes would be 

needed to deal, im the fulness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’---Sunday 
Times. ‘* Pro-feminine but anti-femunistic.”’ 
—Scotsman, ‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’—-Observer. 

Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 
frontispiece. Lhtird impression. 


An answer to Lysistrata, ‘“‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Murnchesier Guardian. ‘Says a number of 


things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long tiume.’’—Dutly Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FourNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 
‘*A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.’ —Birmingham JPost. ‘There is a 
special pleasure in mceting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
—LEnginecring. ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’’—Architects’ jJourna’., 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S.,F.R.c.S. Introduction by 


F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘“‘“Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction. 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H.S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second impression. 

‘‘ This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of . . . heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no scientific justifica- 
tion.’’——Times Literary Supplement. AR 
exceedingly brilliant book.’’—New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 


‘“‘A brilliant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis; he 
writes clearly and temperately.’’—Guardian. 
‘Should prove invaluable. <A _ stimulating 
and well-written essay.’’—Literury Guide. 
‘His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.’’—G.k.’s Weekly. 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 

anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 

‘*It is impossible to do serious justice to 

his volume on the ‘Chemical Robot’ in a 

brief review. It calls for a monumental work 
of opposition.’’——Daily Herald. 
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Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With Io illustrations. 


Second impression. 

‘““A most suggestive book.’’—Natton. 
‘‘ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the  ages.’’—Daily News. 
““ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.”’ 


—Queen, 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

‘** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.’’ 
—Affable Hawk, in New Statesman, ‘ Very 
suggestive.’—J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
‘““A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions ,’’—J. St. Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VFRNON LEE, author of “‘ Satan the 
Waster ’’, etc. 

‘We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’—Saturduy Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE, author of “‘Restor- 


ation Drama,’’ etc. 

‘‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.’’—TZimes Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘“‘ This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
—Scotsman, ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.’’—Nation. 
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The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLium. 
‘It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 


the movements of to-day.’’—Spectator. ‘“‘A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’—Oxford Magazine. ‘‘ Has 


caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.’’—Calcutta Statesman. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


‘“ As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
“The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
rhysicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.’’—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

‘‘ A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’— Morning Post. ‘‘ Very ainusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of ‘‘ Concerning 


Solicitors ’’, etc. 

*‘An interesting and concisely written book.”’ 
—Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is-a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.”’-—T.P.’s Weekiy. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book-—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 
Liumes. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCotvin, author of ‘“‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.’’ 

** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”’—Saturday Review. ‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 

. Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.’’— Westminster Gazeitc. ‘* This is 
altogether a much-needed  book.’’—New 
Leader. 


Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“The Reformation of War,’’ etc. With 
8 Plates. 


‘* The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’-—Daz/} 
Telegraph. ‘* Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very iimportant.’’—-/. Sf. Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


‘‘Candid and caustic.’’—Observer. ‘* Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.’’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 
of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,”’ etc. 


A companion volume to Atlantis. “‘ Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections ... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat ’.’’-—Spectaior. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 

Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

‘“‘ A very careful summary.’’—Times Literury 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.”’ 
—tLancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘This brilliant and provoking little book.’’ 
— Observer. ‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.”’—Spectator. “‘ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.’’-—Daztly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JouHN GuLoaG, author of “ Time, 
Taste, and Furniture.”’ 

‘““An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 


DouGLas WoopRuFF. Fifth impression. 
“Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 
““ Having deliberately set himsclf an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘‘ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘“‘ Music and 


Life.’’ Second impression, 
‘“A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with. 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times, “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.”’ 
—Outlook. “ The fruit ot real knowledge and 
understanding.’’— New Statesman. 
Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ““Mozart’s Operas.” 
“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a_ brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music, It is the most succinct and stinulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .’’—Musical 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.’”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contein- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’—Spectator. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MACE, University of St. Andrew’s. 
‘An entertaining and instructive pamph- 
let.”"— Morning Post. ‘“ Places a nightinare 
before us very ably and wittily.’’—Speciator. 
‘‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide ... to modern 
scientific thought.’’—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of ‘““The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


‘“‘ This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes en- 
chanting reading.’’—Tizmes Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ Opens with a brilliant picture of 
modern man, lving in a vacuum-cleaned, 
steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban man- 
sion ‘ with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf 
of hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English 


Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
** Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 


case.”’—Datly Herald. “This interesting 
addition to the series.’’—Times Educationul 
Supplement. ‘“Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism, By Joun 
RODKER, 


““Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 


esting pages.”’—T. S. Eizot, in Nation. ‘* There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ‘‘ The 
English Secret,”’ etc. 


“The future of English is discussed fully 


and with fascinating interest.’’—Morning 
Post. ‘Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.’’——Times Literurvy Supplement. ‘* His 


later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry.’’—/J/. C. 
Squtre, in Observer. ‘“‘ His finely-conceived 
essay .”’—Alunchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 


By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

‘‘A really brilliant additior to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 


entertainment.’’—Speciator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warinly.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ This intriguing 


little book.’’—Connoisseur. 
Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 


A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

‘“ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quict 
praise. It is a fine painphict, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.”’ 
—Spectator, ‘“‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series, IHlis arguinents are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’——Morning JPost. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Fourth impression. 

‘*“Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.’’—Observer. “ Not for squeamish readers.’’ 
—Spectator, ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—%ystander. 
“His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.’’—-New Statesman, ‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—IJrish Statesman, 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES, author of ‘ Lars 


Porsena’, etc. Second Impression. 

“ Altogether it is very amusing.’’—Datly Maul. 
“Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Mrs Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Mrs Fisher is even better.’’— 
Daily Express. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CaRLiLv. 


‘‘ Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’’—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series .’’— Westminster Gazette. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 


Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 
‘““Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’—Spectutory. ‘*‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject.’’—International Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. Surrivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

‘* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘* His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum,’’— 
Spectator. ‘*‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read,’’— 
New Statesman. . 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life ’’, etc. 

‘““ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is.slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
‘‘ Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY ANDTO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 


Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

** Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daily News. ‘‘ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—A eroplane 

Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 


To-Morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 

“A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment.’’—Daily Herald. ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable.’’—-Yorkshire 
Post. ‘“‘ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press ’.’’—-Spectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 

‘‘Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Datly 
Telegraph, ‘‘ The historical part 1s as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.”’ 
—Daily Herald. ‘‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—Spfectutor. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 


WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 

‘‘ Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think, is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.’’-—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 
‘“A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. Every word is sound.’’— 
Spectator, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 


CECIL CHISHOLM. 

‘‘Of absorbing interest.’’—Daily Herald. 
‘‘No one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’— Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HatreE. Third impression. 

‘‘ Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘““An electrifying addition to the _ series.’’ 
Sphere. ‘‘ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.’’—Speciatvr. ‘‘ A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting.’’—Sunday Worker. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

‘““This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art.’’—Spectator. 
‘“Short but witheringly sarcastic.’’—Fiteld. 
‘“Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book. . . .’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. “A delicious skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a_ whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.’’—Dazly Telegraph. 

Archon, or the Future of Government. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 
“Well written and abounds in epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.’’—Economic 
Review. ‘‘ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.’’—H. W., 
Nevinson, in Daily Herald. ‘‘ A brochure 
that thinking people will discuss.’’—S/eciator. 
‘“A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.’’-—Harold Cox, in Sunday Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study.’’— 
Osbert Sitwell, in Datly Mirror. ‘' A brilliant 
essay and, 1 think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel.’’—Geof/fry West, in 
Datly Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 


peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

“To mv disappointment I found myself 
in comypucve agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.”’ 
— Nigel Playfair, in Evening Standard, ‘ With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entircly agree.’’ 
—Saturduy Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. Tuomson, Second impression. 

‘“ Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.’’—IMWestminster Gazette. 

‘““Itis relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 
‘canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book,’’—Inish Statesmun. ‘‘ As a _ piece of 
incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.’’—Spectator. 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of “ Contemporary 


Scottish Studies,’ etc. 

‘‘ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the _ scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuft for thought.’’—Spectator. 
“The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future.’’—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P, MORTON SHAND. 

‘‘Very sound sense.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A learned and amusingly 
written book on _ wine.’’—Daily Express. 
‘“‘An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.’’—Brewer ant Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. Jongs, B.Sc., F.C.S. 
‘Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 
Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 


By L. L. WHYTE. 

‘“‘TIf the notion [of asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement, ‘This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’—Dzscovery. 


Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 


G. S. SANDILANDS. 

‘‘His provocative and most interesting 
book.’’—Datly Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungency 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.’’— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘ Points out some of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.’’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 


Future. By H. J. BirNSTINGL. 

‘‘ Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.’’—Country Life. ‘“ A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future.”—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘* Draws an appal- 
ling picture.’’—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
Jj. Y. T. GreEic, D.Litt. 


‘His vivacious  book.’’—Daily Mail. 
“The most vehement attack [on standard 
English} we have cver read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.’’——- Morning Post. ‘‘ Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
Janguage,’’—Star. ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.’’— Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 


GEORGE GODWIN. 

‘““Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no,.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘ A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.”’ 
—Evening Standard. ‘‘ Cheerfully devastat- 
ing.”’—Daitly Herald. ‘His admirable 
book.’’—Outlook. 





Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. 


‘““An interesting volume.’’—Datly Mirror. 
““Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.’’-—Queen. ‘* His 


arguments, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarion. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


Bolton C. WALLER. 

“An earnest and challenging piece of 
work.’’-—-Irish Times. ‘‘ A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have ae great circulation.’’—IJrish News. 
‘‘Notablein a notable series ,’’—-Foreign Affairs. 
“A full and hopeful picture.’’—Dazly Herald. 





Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 

“His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled.’’—Morning Post. 
‘“ Stunulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ His amusing and suggestive essay.’’—Sphere. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MaAcFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ Should certainly be read by a large public.”’ 
—TLancet. ‘Discourses wisely and humor- 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure.’’—New Leader. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
aBy Ernest BETTS. 

‘‘An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious considera- 
tion of the artistic and moral aspects of the 
film industry.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to 
his subject.’’——Datly News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. Jeans, LL.D., F.R.S. 
With 6 Plates. Fourth Impression. 

‘*He has given us in simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summary of his 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by soinc 
really beautiful] photographs.’’—-Times Literury 
Supplement. ‘‘ No book in the series surpasses 
fos in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
the best brains engaged in research gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in terms that 
all may understand.’’—-Spectator. 

Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 


C. E. M. Joan. 

‘A brilliant and provocative volume.’’— 
Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. ‘‘ The 
writing is vivid and good-humouredly trucu- 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development.’’——T ames 
Literary Supplement. 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 


NoRwoop YOUNG. 

‘“Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious.  Ilis 
study of the ‘laws of chance’, as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes.’’—T .1?.’s Weekly. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By hk. G. Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


“His clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived notions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room,’’——-Times Educational Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


(See also page 4 for other recent volumes) 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 

‘* Few wittier or wiser books have appeared 
in this stimulating series than Eutychus.’’— 
Spectator. ‘“* Witty style, shrewd insight, 
delicious fun.’’—Guardian. 

Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 


and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 
‘*Conspicuously fair.’’—Manchester Guard- 
tam. ‘‘ Writes about his elders, about youth, 
and about the two old Universities with 
frankness, humour, and intelligence.’’—Nation. 
Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

“Invaluable, a miracle of compression and 
illumination.’’—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘He has 
almost unequalled knowledze and is largely free 
from bias.’’-—Philip Snowden, in Datly Herald. 

Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 


By RosBert T. LEwis. 

‘‘This interesting and stimulating book 
should be read, not only by parents, but by 
all who care anything at all about the future 
of the race.’’—Daitly Chronicle. 


Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 


Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 

‘“‘A most delightful and instructive volume.’’ 
—Journal of Philosophical Studies. ‘A scintil- 
lating, thought-provoking book, carrying us 
tapidly along in sparkling and forceful para- 
graphs.’’—New Era. 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By 


R. J. MINNEyY. Second Impression. 
“A far stronger impeachment than even 
Miss Mayo attempted in Mother India.’’— 
Daily Dispatch, 
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